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ble, and blessed for evermore.” On the incar- 
nation, sacrificial death, resurrection, and medi- 
ation of our Lord Jesus Christ, they are not 
less explicit. We had supposed that the Friends 
were heretical on the subject of the resurrec- 
tion, but their book of discipline contains the 
following declaration: “‘ Concerning the resur- 
rection of the dead, what the Holy Scriptures 
plainly declare and testify in these matters we 
have been always ready to embrace. Howbeit, 
we esteem it very unnecessary to dispute how 
the dead are raised, or with what body they 
come ; but rather submit that to the wisdom and 
pleasure of Almighty God. Upon this inter- 
esting subject it is sufficient to refer to the 
teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the 
writings of the apostles.” And they have been 
accused of a want of respect and veneration for 
the Bible. It has been said that their views of 
the Spirit’s work upon the heart were such as to 
detract from the authority of divine revelation, 
if not to supersede it altogether. It will be 
seen how unjust these accusations are when we 
refer to the distinct avowals of their faith on 
this subject: “ We believe the Holy Scriptures 
were written by divine inspiration, and contain 
a declaration of all the fundamental doctrines 
relating to life and eternal salvation; and what- 
ever doctrine or practice is contrary to them, is 
to be rejected as false and erroneous.” And 
again: ‘* We look upon them as the only fit out- 
ward judge of controversies among Christians, 
and are willing that all our doctrines and prac- 
tices should be tried by them, freely admitting 
that whatsoever any do, pretending to the Spirit, 
which is contrary to the Scriptures, be con- 
demned as a delusion.” Passing from these 
doctrines, we come to the disciplinary regula- 
tious adopted by the Friends to secure the order 
of their socigties, and the Christian walk of 
their members. it cannot be denied that these 
rules are characterized by thorough good sense 
and a truly Christian spirit. After directions 
for the conduct of meetings for worship and 
discipline, we have counsels to ministers and 
elders, such as might be followed with advantage 
by all who preach the gospel and watch over 
souls. Ministers*and elders are exhorted w 
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From the Independent. 
DISCIPLINE OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
BY ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 


A desire to obtain accurate information with 
regard to the doctrines and usages of the Or- 
thodox Friends has led me to examine their 
book of discipline, “ revised and adopted by the 
meeting held in New York in 1859,” and pub- 
lished by Samuel S. and William Wood. My 
first feeling on reading this modest volume was 
that of surprise and gratification that it con- 
tains so much to which all evaugelical Christians 
can heartily subscribe. A learned doctor of 
divinity published a ponderous volume some 
years since to prove that Quakerism is not 
Christianity. If the essential doctrines of the 
gospel are not clearly and forcibly stated in the 
Friends’ book of discipline, we despair of find- 
ing them in the creed or confession of faith of 
any body of Christians in the world. We find 
here what we regard as serious defects, especial- 
ly with regard to the ordinances of Christianity. 
We do not always admire the peculiar phrase- 
ology of Quaker writers, but that Fox, and Bar- 
clay, and Penn proclaimed doctrines that are ac- 
cording to godliness, and that the Orthodox 
Friends of our day hold fast to the same doc- 
trines, we are glad to believe. With regard to 
the Trinity they say : “ Although we have reject 
ed the terms of separate and distinct persons in 
the Godhead, we have ever believed, and as con- 
stantly maintained, the truth of the great and 
mysterious doctrine of the three that bear 
record in heaven: the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost; and (that) these three are one 
—one God, infinite, eternal and incomprehensi- 
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“dwell in that light which leads into great 
humility and self-denial, and to live under the 
government of Christ through the presence of 
the Holy Spirit.” They are cautioned against 
leying ‘too great stress on the authority of their 
ministry by positively asserting a divine motion,” 
and against misquoting or misapplying the Scrip- 
tures. They are tenderly advised to be careful 
whilst engaged in necessary business, not to 
become entangled with the cares of this world, 
and to guard against the desire to accumulate 
wealth. In all things they are to be examples 
of Christian contentment and moderation. In 
exercising their gift in speaking they are urged 
to avoid all ‘‘ disagreeable tones and utterances,” 
as well as frequent repetitions and an “undue 
extension” of their communications. If led 
into disputed points of doctrine, they are not to 
make objections which they do not clearly 
answer, nor give “ repeated expectations of com- 
ing to a conclusion.” We cannot multiply 
quotations from these “advices,” but there is 
one suggestion that deserves to be hung up like 
apples of gold in a frame-work of silver, in the 
study of every Christian minister. ‘‘ Nothing 
should be done or offered with a view to popu- 
larity,.but in humility and in the fear of the 
Lord.” This single direction, if acted upon by| 
all who preach the gospel, would elevate the 
pulpit to a dignity and invest it with a power to, 
which it has never yet attained. And if all 
Friends kept the rules of their society, they | 
would constitute a “glorious church,” ‘“ blame- 
less and harmless,” “acceptable to God and ap- 
proved of men.” Their discipline requires 
them to conduct their business affairs with ‘ in- 
tegrity, frankness, and truth,” to be cautious in 
contracting debts, and to avoid hazardous enter- 
prises at the risk of others. If they are unfor- 
tunate in business and obtain a legal release 
from their creditors, they are required to pay 
their former debts in full whenever they have 
the ability todo so. Parents are required to 
bring up their children in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. And as means to this 
end, early and prayerful inculcation of the truths 
of the gospel, and the daily gathering of the 
family for reading the Scriptures and waiting 
i God, are recommended. Under the head 
of “marriage”’ we find some most wise and 
sensible provisions. One is that “no marriage 
between first cousins shall be permitted among 
us;” and to show that this is not merely advi- 
sory, it is added, “ When any person of degrees 
of kindred as near as these shall intermarry, 
they shall be disowned.” Another is that 
“monthly meetings are not to permit proposals 
of marriage to be made in them sooner than a 
year after the decease of the former husband or 
wife.’ We almost wish that no widow or 
widower of any denomination could ever marry 
without first obtaining a license from a Friends’ 
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meeting. Religion and humanity are disgraced 
by the hot haste with which Christians and 
Christian ministers rush into matrimony for the 
second or third time. Inconsolable mourners, 
whose eyes are moist and dim with tears, grow 
suddenly resigned and cheerful in the presence 
of comely damsels or buxom widows, who are 
supposed to be willing to listen to “ proposals.” 
And such is the impetuosity with which these 
matters ure often hurried to a conclusion, that it 
is only a sligbt exaggeration to speak of the 
“funeral baked meats” as “ furnishing forth 
the marriage tables.”” And one’s disgust at 
these indecencies is deepened by the excuses 
that are offered for their perpetration. All 
honor, we say, to the Quakers, who refuse to 
tolerate anything of the kind in their societies. 
No church in the land occupies higher ground 
on the subject of temperance than the Friends, 
No other than the “strictly medicinal use of 
distilled spirituous liquors ”’ is allowed to their 
members. Nor are they to import, distil, or 
vend ardent spirits, or sell their grain or other 
produce to be used in distillation; and if any 
transgress these rules they are to be expelled or 
“disowned ” ‘A testimony is also heard against 
wine and other fermented liquors, and “ Friends 
are advised to abstain from the use of tobacco 
both in public and in private.” The provisions 
made for the relief of their poor members are 
most judicious, and characterized by a truly 
Christian tenderness and delicacy. Such mem- 
bers are not only relieved of immediate and 
pressing necessities, but are aided in business, 
and provided with the means of educating their 
children. The Friends seem to agree with Sol- 
omon in his judgment of the tale-bearer, and 
with what the apostle says of those who are 
busybodies in other men’s matters. Members 
of their society who are guilty of “ tattling, 
tale-bearing, reproaching, or speaking evil of 
others, or busily meddilng with their affairs 
when not concerned,” are to be labored with, 
and unless satisfactory evidence of reformation 
is furnished they are to be eut off. In their 
consistent testimony and practice against slavery 
the Friends have long been an epistle knowa 
and read of all men. While other denomina- 
tions have evaded the subject, or approached it 
timidly and under protest, or spent their time in 
“doting about questions and strifes of words,” 
they have treated it as a sin against God and a 
crime against humanity. And who shall say 
what the result would have been if all the 
churches in our land had pursued the same 
course? The secret things belong to God, and 
we are no prophet ; but to us it seems that it is 
just this recreancy on the part of the churches 
that has brought our country into its present 
imminent peril. Before the united and vigor- 
ous assaults of the thousands of Israel this 
abomination must have recoiled, and finally 
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perished. But, alas for us! alas for the world! 
such an assault was not made. We have sown 
the wind, and “because Ephraim hath made 
many altars to sin, altars shall be unto him to 
sin.” To-day the destinies of our country hang 
trembling in balances that are held by an invisi- 
ble and omnipotent hand. Who can tell whether 
God will return and have compassion on us, or 
whether we shall be dashed in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel? One thing we know, and in 
this will we be confident: the Lord reigneth, 
and because he reigns the earth may rejoice, 
and the wultitude of the isles be glad. Charles 
Lamb says in one of his essays, “Get the 
writings of John Woolman by heart, and love 
the early Quakers.” We say, Study the dis- 
cipline of the Friends of our own time, and 
cherish a sincere regard for their many excel- 
lencies. 


—__———~er-—____— 


PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH ANNUAL MONITOR 
FoR 1862. 


Fifty years have passed away since, in its 
original form, the Annual Monitor first made its 
appearance, and the present number completes 
the second decade of the “ New Series.”’ Its 
circulation within the compass of the Yearly 
Meetings of London and Dublin is now larger 
than at any former period ; and since 1858 it has 
hailed with pleasure an interesting companion 
in the “ American Annual Monitor,” which bids 
fair to exercise a useful influence among our 
brethren on that widely extended continent, to 
whom, in the present crisis especially, we cannot 
but often turn with deepened and prayerful in- 
terest, and with enlarged sympathy and love. 

Though confined, almost exclusively, to obit- 
uary notices of the members of our own com- 
munity, like the Society itself, which rests upon 
the broad, catholic ground of simple Christian- 
ity, the Annual Monitor has no sectarian object ; 
and with this kept in view, it is a matter of no 
small interest to contemplate the long line of 
those who, as Christian believers, both young 
and old, have in succession practically illustrated 
the efficacy of “ the faith once delivered to the 
saints,” and given evidence that, like the early 
Christians of whom the Apostle speaks, they had 
“come to Mount Sion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels, to the general 
assembly and church of the first born which are 
written in heaven, and to God the judge of all, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and 
to Jesus the mediator of the New Covenant, and 
to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better 
things than that of Abel.’’ Such as these hav- 
ing “died in the Lord,” are for ever blessed in 
Him, and leave us an example worthy to be 
followed. 

In looking back upon the fifty years embraced 
by the records of the Annual Monitor, it would 
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not indeed be to our profit to form a false or an 
incorrect estimate of the characteristics of that 
period ; but we need not draw aside very widely 
the veil of bygone years to cast our eyes upon 
a noble band of Christian men, and of Christian 
women, who in their day and generation did 
truly love the Lord, and were valiant for the 
truth as it is in Jesus; whose firm and discern- 
ing attachment to the cause of Christ, and 
whose fervent zeal—chastened by knowledge— 
made them eminently useful in the service of 
the Gospel, and largely instrumental in promot- 
ing the spiritual interests of our Christian com- 
munity. It is not too much to say that, under 
the Divine blessing, they were made the means 
of giving to the last half century of our experi- 
ence as a church, the character of a period of 
religious revival. A comprehensive and dis- 
criminating review of their work of faith and 
love, with the gradually developed and still ex- 
panding results of their faithfulness in the service 
of the Lord, is well calculated to confirm our faith 
in the reassuring promises of God. So far as 
the present generation are partakers of the 
benefit, it may well be said: ‘“‘ Other men labor- 
ed, and ye are entered into their labors.” To an 
extent which cannot fail to be cheering to a 
thoughtful observer of events and their causes, 
we are now “reaping that on which we 
bestowed no labor ;” and if it be not difficult to 
discover some “ tares” umong the “ wheat,” we 
have still great cause to bless the Lord for the 
quantity and quality of the wheat; nor ought we 
to forget the caution given to us from the highest 
authority, not to attempt, with imprudent zeal, 
to ‘gather up” the one, lest we “root up” the 
other also. 

There may be causes for apprehension to 
which it is not wise to close our eyes ; there may 
be tendencies which call upon us to “be sober 
and watch unto prayer ;” but, in endeavoring to 
form a just estimate of the period referred to, 
the future historian of our Society will probably 
not have far to seek, for unmistakable evidence 
of a work if not of absolute progress yet of de- 
cided recovery of lost ground. There have no 
doubt been times of intervening danger, with a 
very threatening aspect ; but they have passed 
away—leaving a salutary warning behind —with- 
out being permitted to lay waste the heritage. 
And, perhaps, it may be safely said that notwith- 
standing all that has sometimes occasioned much 
solicitude, the foundation has been strengthened, 
—the building stands unshaken and firm,—far 
safer to dwell in than before. 

Among thé fruits of the labors of our immedi- 
ate predecessors, may be thankfully recognised 
a more just and general appreciation of the reali- 
ty and the need of the Holy Spirit’s influence 
and power, and of the duty and privilege of 
prayer; a more diligent and availing “ searching 
of the Scriptures,” with an earnest desire to 
“come to Him of. whom they testify ;” a more 
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clear and prominent exhibition and loving ac- 
ceptance of the saving truths of the Gospel, while 
the comprehensiveness of their practical bearing 
hus been no less perceived and acknowledged ; 
and an obvious increase of energy and zeal in 
various ways to promote the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, both amongst ourselves 
and others. Much as appearances may some- 
times have been, and may still be against the 
conclusion, yet a deeper view of the actual state 
of things, historically true, seems to warrant the 
cheering belief that the Society has been gradu- 
ally reverting to the simple and safe position of 
our “ Early Friends,” closely gathered as they 
were round the standard of Christ, recognizing 
no other Head than Him. For, in considering 
the universal character of what has been not 
improperly called their ‘“ Missionary ardor,” 
the constancy of their endurance, and the vigor 
of their aggressive action against all evil, 
counterfeit and sham, in private life and in 
public affairs—civil, religious, ecclesiastical, 
jural and magisterial —we ‘shall doubtless here 
find the core of their strength. With humble 
boldness to assert, and by practical faithfulness 
to exemplify the supremacy of Christin his own 
church—governing her by His Spirit,—and 
nobly to testify against all innovation of His 
prerogative, appeared to be their peculiar call. 
They might seem to have acted under the 
special injunction: ‘‘ Forasmuch as Christ has 
suffered for us in the flesh, arm yourselves like- 
wise with the same mind : for he that hath suffer- 
ed in the flesh hath ceased from sin ; that he no 
longer should live the rest of his time in the 
flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of 
God.” Living in the very atmosphere, if not 
always in the act of prayer, and believingly rest- 
ing upon the revealed truths of the Bible, they 
gave full scope to the leadings of the Holy Spirit 
in accordance therewith, without attempting to 
limit His influence to any particular channel or 
groove in which it must necessarily run, and 
continue to run. Thus, with godly sincerity 
exclaiming, ‘* We are nothing, Christ is all!” 
they seemed to be almost invincible, in doing 
and in suffering, and God was glorified in both. 
To bring us, back to this position, appears to 
have been, more or less consciously, the leading 
effort of many of those faithful ones whose names 
are justly dear to us, whose memory lives in our 
hearts, who, for the last fifty years, have borne 
the burden in the heat of the day. Approving 
themselves unto God as workmen that need not 
be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth, 
their labor has not been in vain in the Lord, and 
they still beckon to us to “ go forward’ —hold. 
ing fast our Christian profession without waver- 
ing or shrinking from a personal and searching 
application of the great truth, that “‘ whatsoever 
is born of God, overeometh the world.” We 
would not lightly appropriate to ourselves lan- 
guage addressed under peculiar circumstances to 
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another people, but may we not think of it with 
interest, and, in all our seasons of dismay, may 
we not draw instruction and encouragement from 
the words ? ‘“ Ye have compassed this mountain 
long enough’’—‘ Take good heed to yourselves” 

—* For the Lord thy God hath blessed thee in 
all the works of thy hands; he knoweth thy 
walking through this great wilderness: these 
forty years the Lord thy y God hath been with 
thee ; thou hast lacked nothing.” 

By the “ law of faith” all “ boasting” must 
indeed be ever “excluded,” and it surely be- 
comes us to tread very softly in all our steppings; 
but, deeply humbled as we of this generation 
may rightly be under a sense of utter unworthi- 
ness, have we not comforting evidence that we 
are not forsaken of God; that he hath not 
cast us away from his presence ; that he hath not 
tuken away his Spirit from us—that Christ is 
precious to many? In His name, then, let us 
bid one another be of good cheer! ‘Trusting in 
the Lord, let us pour out our hearts in united 
prayer to Him, that He would still lengthen our 
cords, and strengthen our stakes; that both as 
individuals and as a church—ever watchful to 
‘keep cur own vineyard’’—we may be found 
increasingly diligent in accomplishing the pri- 
mary object of a Christian church, the propaga- 
tion of Christian truth and the winning of souls 
to Christ, as well as the building up one another 
in the faith, and love, and the hope of the Gos- 
pel. Bearing in mind that He who “ resisteth 
the proud, giveth grace to the humble,” in re- 
flecting upon the past may those who are now 
“ looking to Jesus’”’ be encouraged in their path 
of devotedness to His service by the animating 
injunction: “ Be strong and very courageous,— 
turn not to the right hand or to the left, that 
thou mayest prosper in whatsoever thou doest.”’ 

The Annual Monitor has never assumed the 
character of an organ of the Society ; the succes- 
sive Editors alone have been responsible for the 
manner in which it has been conducted; and, 
like their predecessors, the present ones have 
abundant cause gratefully to acknowledge the 
valuable aid which they have so largely received 
from their various correspondents : nor less fully 
do they appreciate the forbearance of their 
friends in judging them so kindly and so can- 
didly in their endeavor to discriminate, from 
time to time, between what is valuable in the 
privacy of the family circle, and what appears 
more adapted for public use. Small as is the 
talent required for the work, yet when it is re- 
collected that we here converse chiefly with those 
respecting whom we can thankfully believe, that 
to them “to be absent from the body is to be 
present with the Lord,” and that, however frag- 
mentary, these memorials may have an import- 
ant bearing upon survivors, it has not beeo 
always a matter free from anxiety to deal with 
the various materials intrusted to their care. To 
try to bring them all to the throne of grace, and 
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—little as editors can do—to make them the 
special subjects of prayer, when a sense of re- | 
sponsibility comes over the mind like a wave 
that threatens to sweep away every resolve to yo 
on dutifully with the work—to be almost ready 
to relinquish the task, deeply interesting as it 
is felt to be,—and yet to receive a little fresh 
faith and help to go on to the end,—and then to 
commit all, the worst and the best that has been 
done, to the blessing of the Father of mercies— 
these are experiences not unknown to editors 
even of a little work like this. But there is that 
in it which comforts, in sympathy with the many 
mourners ; there is that which cheers in view of 
the blessedness of those whose work is done, 
whose crown is won, who have obtained the vic- 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ; there is 
that which in love to the Church and its holy 
Head, and the souls of men, prompts the fervent 
prayer “ Lord, pour out thy spirit yet more 
abundantly upon our sons, and upon our 
daughters, aud revive thy work yet more fully 
amongst us, that glory may be Thine, through 
the Redeemer’s name.” 

With feelings like these the Editors would 
take leave of their friends, at this time, and bid 
them farewell in the Lord. 


ee 


For Friends’ Review. 
PROGRESS OF PUBLIC UPINION, 


At the call of a number of the most prominent 
and influential citizens of New York, a great 
meeting was held, on the evening of the 6th inst., 
in the Hall of the Cooper Institute, to give ex- 
pression to the public sentiment on the subject 
ofslavery. James A. Hamilton, son of Alexander 
Hamilton, one of the most distinguished of the 
founders of the Federal Government, presided. 
Among the thirty-seven Vice Presidents, we 
find the names of eight ministers, including S. 
H. Tyng, E. H. Chapin, G. B. Cheever, J. P. 
Thompson, and A. Cookman. George Bancroft, 
Francis Lieber, D. Dudley Field, Wm. Cullen 
Bryant, P. M. Wetmore, Wm. Curtis Noyes, 
G. P. Putnam, Dr. Webster, Dr. King, Charles 
A. Dana, A. J. H. Duganne, and other citizens 
of the highest standing in the community, 
were on the list of Vice-Presidents and Secre- 
taries. 

In the course of J. A. Hamilton’s remarks in 
opening the proceedings, he said :—‘ The great 
principle on which our ‘representative democ- 
racy’ is founded is ‘the freedom of man.’ In 
obedience to this great principle, it is your duty 
to express your earnest conviction that slavery 
is not only a great crime, but also, a great so- 
cial and political evil; that it is the direct and | 
Immediate cause of the calamities which s0| 
sorely afflict the whole country; and, above all, 
to express your fixed determination that the 
course and policy of your government shall 
hereafter be to develop the great principle of 
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human freedom, and not, as it has hitherto been, 
to extend and fortify slavery. 

We are told the Government has no power to 
destroy slavery, because the right of one man to 
hold his fellow men in perpetual and and degrad- 
ing bondage is established by State laws. I an- 
swer, such laws cannot rightfully exist, either 
under the government of the United States or 
of the ates. Man was created in the express 
image of his Maker—a responsible being, having 
an immortal soul. No power less than that 
which created him—less than omnipotent—can 
reduce him from his condition of a man to that 
of a brute—a chattel.” 

The principal speech was made by Carl Schurz, 
late American Minister to Spain. Several 
letters from statesmen who could not attend 
the meeting were read, approving its object. 

We copy the resolutions which were adopted 
unanimously by the meeting; but we do so 
to show the remarkable progress of public 
opinion towards the destruction of that “* despotic 
and usurping interest—slavery”—not intending 
to express our concurrence in every sentiment 
expressed. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as our nationality 
and democratic institutions are founded upon 
the idea that “all men are created equal, en- 
dowed by their Creator with the inalienable 
rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” whatever tends to weaken and destroy 
the vital force of this idea in the popular heart 
constitutes the most dangerous and fatal enmity to 
the real unity, true peace and glory of the nation. 

Resolved, That national unity does by no 
means consist alone in the conservation of terri- 
torial domain, but in identity of idea and affec- 
tion. In the heart of no people can a genuine 
love of liberty and the rights of human nature 
co-exist with a toleration of slavery. Slavery is 
treason to the fundamental idea of our national 
existence, and the war but its necessary and 
legitimate effect. In the present imminent 
crisis, he who seeks to maintain slavery becomes 
thereby the abettor of the great treason. 

Resolved, That in the present extreme exi- 
gency brought upon the country by slavery, we 
hold the right of the national government to 
destroy that sole cause of all our disasters, not 
only to be clearly within the Constitution, but to 
be imperatively demanded by it : 

First,—Upon the ground that its existence is 
wholly incompatible with national self-preser- 
vation. Either the nation must die or slavery 
must. 

Second,—Because the rights and powers con- 
ferred by the laws of war upon all sovereignties, 
and under our system of delegated power pri- 
marily upon the President and Congress, con- 
stitutionally require its destruction as the only 
effectual means of ending the conflict and re- 
establishing permanent national peace and pros- 
perity. 
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And lastly and pre-eminently, because the 
supreme jurisdiction of the national Constitution 
over all the territories now occupied by the 
rebel States must be held to be exclusive of the 
traitorous rebel authorities therein established, 
by virtue of which alone slavery now therein ex- 
ists, and that wherever the constitution has ex. 
clusive jurisdiction it ordains liberty and not 
slavery. This is the very ground upon which 
the people placed the present Administration in 
power, and in derogation of which the rebels 
wage their war. 

Resolved, That while slavery remained upon 
its own ground, good citizens might deem them- 
selves bound by a just respect for the national 
constitution to refrain from dealing with it as in 
its own nature it deserved. But since its mas- 
ters have begun a war for its triumph and the 
subjugation of our national government and free 
institutions, we deem it our supremest duty 
never to make peace with or cease our conflict 
with it until it shall be extirpated from the whole 
land. 

Resolved, That we entertain no jot of hatred 
or hostility towards the great body of the people 
of the rebel States ; and therefore, while we 
stand ever ready to welcome them to a loyal re- 
union under our glorious National Constitution, 
in the words of the Farewell Address of the 
Father of his Country, we desire “that the hap- 
piness of the people of these States may be made 
complete under the auspices of Liberty,’ and 
not utterly and forever rendered impossible by 
the re-institution of slavery. 

We repudiate, therefore, and utterly repel the 
idea that the property and blood of the loyal 
people of the free Statesare to be wasted without 
result, in the suppression of the military power 
of the rebels, in order that the Capitol may in 
the end be surrendered into the hands of the 
conquered traitors, and the National Government 
be again put under the beel of the slave barons. 

Resolved, Therefore, that amid the varied 
events which are occurring during the momen- 
tous struggle in which we are engaged, itis the 
duty and the interest of the government and the 
people to adopt and to advocate such measures 
as will ensure universal emancipation, and thus 
complete the work which the revolution began. 


+ ~sem—- - 
THE YOUNG MARTYR, 
For the Children. 


On the afternoon of the 9th of August, 1853, 
a little Norwegian boy, named Knud Iverson, 
who lived in the city of Chicago, Lllinois, was 
going to the pasture for his cow, as light-hearted, 
I suppose, as boys usually are, going to the pas- 
ture on a summer’s afternoon. He came, at 
length, by a stream of water, where there was a 
gang of idle, ill-looking big boys, who, when 
they saw Knud, came up to him, and said they 
wanted him to go into Mr, Elston’s garden and 
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steal some apples. “No,” said Knud promptly, 
“T cannot steal, [am sure.” ‘ Well, but you've 
got to,” they cried. “No,” persisted Knud; 
“T cannot steal for any body.” Then they 
threatened to duck him, for these wicked big 
boys had often before frightened little boys 
into robbing gardens for them ; little boys, they 
thought perhaps, were less likely to get found 
out. 

The threat did not frighten Knud ; so, to 
make their words good, they seized and dragged 
him to the river, and in spite of his cries and 
struggles plunged him in. But the heroic boy, 
even with the water gurgling and choking in 
his throat, never flinched, for he knew that God 
had said, “Thou shalt not steal,” and God’s 
law he had made Ais law; and no cursing or 
threats or cruelty of the big boys would make 
him give up. Provoked by his firmness, I sup- 
pose, they determined to see if they could not 
conquer ; so they ducked him again ; but still 
it was, “ No,” “no,” and they kept him under 
water. Was there no one near to hear his dis- 
tressing cries, and rescue the poor child from 
their cruel gripe? No, there was none to 
rescue him; and gradually the cries of the 
drowning child grew faint and fainter, and his 
struggles less and less, and—the boy was 
drowned. He could die, but he would not steal. 

A German lad who had stood near, much 
frightened by what he saw, ran home to tell the 
news. The agonized parents hastened to the 
spot, and all night they searched for the life- 
less body of their lost darling. It was found 
the next morning ; and who shall describe their 
feelings as they clasped the little form to their 
bosoms? Karly piety had blossomed in his little 
life. He loved his Bible and his Saviour; his 
seat was never vacant at the Sabbath-school ; and 
so intelligent, conscientious, and steadfast had 
he been, that it was expected he would soon be 
received into the church of his parents. 

Perhaps the little boy used often to think 
how, when he grew up, he would like to be a 
preacher, or a missionary, and do something for 
his Lord and Master. He did not know what 
post he might be called to occupy, even as 4 
little child. And as he left home that afternoon, 
and looked his last look in his mother’s face, he 
thought he was only going after his cow; and 
the other boys, and the neighbors, if they saw 
him, thought so too. They did not then know, 
that, instead of going to the pasture, he was going 
to preach one of the most powerful sermons in 
favor of Bible lawand Bible principles the country 
ever heard; they did not know he was going 
out to give an example of steadfastness of pur- 
pose, and of unflinching integrity, such as should 
thrill the great heart of this nation with wonder 
and admiration. 

He was then only a Norwegian boy, Knud 
Iverson, thirteen years old; but his name was 
soon to be reckoned with martyrs and heroes. 
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Andas the story of his moral heroism winged its 
way from State to State, and city to city, and 
village to village, how many mothers have cried 
with full hearts, “ May his spirit rest upon my 
boy!’ And strong men have wept over it, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ God be praised for the lad !” May 
there be many a generation of Knud Iversons, 
strong in their integrity, true to their Bibles, 
ready to die rather than do wrong.—American 
Tract Society. 
snniimilatliibiaiaiiais 


From The Country Gentleman. 
A MAGNIFICENT MAP. 


We had to-day a map, the full size of nature, 
of all the principal lakes of Western New York, 
including Cayuga, Seneca, Crooked Lake, Can- 
andaigua, Owusco and Skaneateles, hung up to 
the gaze of all the inhabitants—a map some 
fifty miles or more in length and breadth! It 
was a phenomenon which has often been observed 
before, but to-day it was of unusual distinctness 
and accuracy. Six inches or more of snow had 
fallen, over the country, covering every thing of 
course with white, except these unfrozen lakes 
with their dark waters. The clouds were a uni- 
form dense stratum, and not over half a mile 
high. As a necessary consequence, where they 
were directly above the light, snow-covered 
country, the reflected light of day up to their 
under surface, made them in appearance nearly 
white ; but where the dark lakes lay beneath 
them, there was no such reflection, and these 
portions of the great mantle were quite dark 
colored. Every lake was therefore distinctly 
mapped in its form and dimensions, on this 
broad vapory canvass. A small portion of 
Cayuga lake, which is only half a mile from 
where [ stood, was marked out half way to the 
zenith ; the ice having formed and become 
covered with snow part of the distance from 
Cayuga station to this place, the division be- 
tween the frozen aad untrozen part was distinct- 
ly delineated on the clouds ; the broad water 
at Aurora—the curve at Sheldrake Point—the 
easterly bend towards Ludlowville—were all ac- 
eurately drawn—the more remote part, towards 
Ithaca, being bid by the trees near the horizon. 
Seneca lake, with its nearest portion about fifteen 
miles distant, was marked on the clouds about 
two degrees high, disappearing near the horizon 
at its southern extremity. The curve in this 
lake, west of Ovid, was very conspicuous—and 
the varying width of both these lakes could be 
seen. Beyond Seneca, Crooked luke was seen 
with its two arms,—and just above the western 
ridges, thirty miles distant, the long dark line was 
visible, indicating the position of Canandaigua 
lake. On the east, Owasco and Skaneateles lakes 
were in like manner represented. Large swamps, 
from which the trees had not been cut, and 
which cut off the light from the snow, and some 
large patches of evergreen forests, were also 


marked. The whole range of broad wooded 
swamps lying along the Seneca river from Cayuga 
station to the town of Conquest, was very visi- 
ble. A dark spot was observed between Cayuga 
and Seneca lakes, in a S. W. direction—not re- 
collecting any thing there, I examined the 
County map, and found in the town of Varick 
a large “ Cranberry Marsh ” at the exact point 
designated. 


The height of the lower surface of the clouds 
may be accurately determined, by observing the 
distance of the pictured object, and measuring 
its height in degrees, and then by a simple tri- 
gonometrical figuring, determining the height of 
the image above it. Suppose, for example, that 
the image should measure one degree high, and 
be known as 30 miles distant. If at this dis- 
tance, and 60 degrees high, it would of course 
be just as high as its remoteness from the spec- 
tator, because it would then form part of an 
equilateral triangle. If only one degree high, 
or one thirtieth, it would indicate that the clouds 
were just one mile high.* 

Lake Ontario is about 40 miles distant, and 
whenever we have snow and cloudy weather, is 
always indicated on the lower surface of the 
clouds by the dark line they present, unless the 
clouds are too low to be seen sofar, which rarely 
happens. In all such cases, I can readily de- 
termine the height of the clouds by this simple 
trigonometrical process. 

Those living in the vicinity of wooded swamps, 
large evergreen forests, or any considerable open 
water, may often observe these results, and their 
investigation affords much interest. 

Union Springs, First mo. 23, 1862. 





The following Address was adopted by the 
Meeting for Sufferings, London, and delivered 
by a Deputation of Friends, on the 3d of Ist 
month, 1862, to Sir George Grey, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, for presen- 
tation to the Queen. 


To Victoria, Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


Solemnly impressed by the sudden and afflic- 
tive bereavement which has deprived our beloved 
Queen of her illustrious Consort, their children 
of a wise and watchful Father, and our country 
of a Prince, honored for his high personal and 

* Degrees may be measured on the sky with tolera- 
ble accuracy, by holding out the arm at full length, 
and bending the hand partly up, so as to measure 
with the breadth of the fingers. The whole hand 
will be about ten degrees wide, and each finger two 
or two and a half degrees. Some practice will ena- 


ble any one in a short time to measure with little 
error—taking, for example, the sun when an hour 
high for 15 degrees—the height of the north star 
equal to the latitude of the place—or the distance of 
any two stars asunder, as measured on the celestial 
globe. 
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Christian character, as well as for his varied in- 
tellectual endowments, and the perseverance 
with which he applied them tothe welfare and 
progress of the people, we, the Representatives 
of the Religious Society of Friends in Great 
Britain, ask permission to present to thee, our 
Sovereign, the expression of our heartfelt sym- 
pathy and sorrow. 

The waysof the Lord are not as our ways. 
In faith and reverence, we desire to bow to his 
dispensations. Surely the Judge of all the earth 
will do right. May we not then confidingly 
believe that He who afflicts not willingly, de- 
signs to make this deep trial subserve his pur- 
poses of mercy and love to the desolate mourn- 
ners in the Royal Palace, as well as to the sub- 
jects of this Realm! 

May He who is the Father of the fatherless, 
and the Judge of the widow, bless thee, our be- 
loved Sovereign, and all thy royal children, and 
comfort you in your tribulation by the consola- 
tions of the Holy Spirit; may He endue thee 
with wisdom and energy still to discharge thy 
duties to them asa Mother, as well as thy high 
responsibilities to the nation which thou hast 
been called to govern; may He supply all thy 
need through his riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus ; and finally, through the atoning love and 
mercy of the Redeemer, may thy earthly crown 
be exchanged for a crown of life that fadeth not 
away. 

Signed by us, members of a meeting repre- 
senting the said Society, held in London the 3d 
day of the 1st month, 1862. 

[Fifty-four signatures. ] 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 22, 1862. 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 
—The Twenty-first Annual Report from Dr. Kirk- 
bride tothe Managers of this noble Institution 
has been received, and read with deep interest. 
The general results of the past year appear to 
bave been highly satisfactory, although the 
disturbed state of the country has prevented 
many persons from receiving the advantages of 
the Hospital, and has somewhat interfered with 
the prosperous condition of its finances. The 
great value of the new arrangements has been 
confirmed, and the treatment of the two sexes in 
different buildings, with extensive separate 
pleasure grounds, has been proved to possess 
many and important advantages, without the 
discovery of asingle objection. 

“It may fairly be regarded as providential,” 


says Dr. K., “that the two great objects to 






































which allusion has been made—the erection of 
the new building and the complete renovation 
of the other—were undertaken and completcd 
just when they were. Great as must have been 
the necessity for the work which has been so 
thoroughly done, we should hardly have bad 
the courage or the faith to have commenced it 
at any time since it was finished; and it is to be 
feared that a very considerable period may yet 
elapse, before our community will feel willing 
to enter upon any new benevolent undertaking 
sure to require such large expenditures. And 
yet, the very condition of things which would 
tend to prevent the provision of such accommo- 
dations is almost certain to render more urgent 
the need fur them. Periods of great political 
excitement, the thousand sources of mental 
anxiety and the casualties incident to a state of 
war, sudden pecuniary reverses, avd undreamed 
of changes in the conditior of families, hardly 
ever fail to increase the amount of mental dis- 
ease in a community, while unfortunately the 
same causes render too many less able than ever 
to meet the expenses and losses unavoidably in- 
cident to such a form of illness.” 


During the last year 182 patients were ad- 


mitted into the institution, and 201 were dis- 
charged or died, leaving 255 under care. Of 
the number discharged, 92 were cured; 14 
much improved; 34 improved, and 32 stationary. 


After some remarks upon the disadvantages of 


premature removals from the Hospital, the Re- 
port says :—“ The friends of patients cannot be 
too early convinced, that the two great essen- 


tials for the restoration of the insane, are a prompt 


resort to the most liberal and enlightened course 


of treatment, and when once adopted, an unfal- 
tering perseverance in it. as long as there seems 
even a faint probability of success. Vacillation 


of purpose is always unfortunate, and in even 


the most discouraging cases, there rarely fails 
to be some result, quite sufficient to reward us 
for steady and well directed efforts.” 

The amount expended by the Hospitalin 1861 
on free patients was over $13,000. To defray 
the expenses of permanent repairs and improve- 
ments in the Department for Females, a loan of 
$14,000 was found necessary ; and the amount 
of expenscs incurred in completing and furnish- 
ing the new Hospital—or Department for 
Males—was $18,000 beyond the receipts from 
contributors. The attention of the benevolent 
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in our community is earnestly solicited to the 
very desirable object of an early payment of 
these loans. “ Having no endowment from 
City or State,’’ Dr. Kirkbride remarks, in con- 
cluding his Report, “though widely diffusing 
its advantages over both—-for the direct benefit 
of whose citizens, without regard to sect, calling, 
or place of abode its whole income is expended 
—the claims of this institution for universal 
sympathy may fairly be urged in every quarter ; 
on the constituted authorities of the land—not 
for special favors, but only that they may impose 
no burden in return for the publie benefits it 
freely confers, nor deprive the afflicted of any 
ofits advantages—-and on benevolent individuals, 
for that generous recollection of it upon which 
it now relies, as it always has done, for its means 
of usefulness. 

It requires no very long experience of life, 
nor any very extended sphere of observation, to 
learn that none of us know for whom all these 
accommodations and varied means of trvatmeut 
have been provided, nor who, in the future, are 
to be the recipients of their advantages; butall 
of us do know—and we have unerring author 
ity for the adoption of the principle—that we 
should do for others, whoever they may be, pre- 
cisely what we would have others to do for us.” 

ete 

THe CoLoreD Propie or Sour Caronina. 
—QOur last number contained an account of the 
condition and character of several thousands of 
colored people whose masters fled from them, on 
the Sea Island cotton plantations in South,Caro- 
lina, at the approach of the Federal army. It 
appears that the usual supply of clothing was 
not furnished to the slaves last autumn by their 
masters, and the corn, which had been provided 
for their sustenance, has been consumed by the 
Northern soldiers. Some of the colored p ople 
are employed by the United States officers, and 
receive wages and rations, but the great mass 
are in danger of suffering for want of food and 
clothing. Steps have been taken in New York 
and other eastern cities to afford thew relief, and 
many men and women have been sent to Port 
Roya! to give personal attention to their wants. 
Secretary Chase has approved of the plan. 

In the early part of this mouth, a large meet- 
ing was held in this city, to promote the object, 
Bishop Potter presiding. 


Resolutions were 


adopted, recognising the deserted slaves as free 
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blacks, and asserting the duty, on the score of 
humanity, to co operate with the government and 
with all benevolent people in efforts to provide 
for their welfare. A comwmittee of fourteen 
citizens was appointed, of various religious de- 
nominations, including several Friends, to carry 
these resolutions into effect, and they announce 
in the public papers that contributiuns in muney 
inay be sent to EK. W. Clark, Treasurer, No. 35 
South Third Street, and contributions of cluth- 
ing, fond, or other articles will be received by 
Cope Brothers, Walnut Street wharf, aud Peter 
Wright & Son, No. 115 Walnut Street. 

A number of Friends having associated for 
the purpose of providing raiment to be forwarded 
through the medium of this committee, or ap- 
plied by direct agency, such Friends in the city 
or country as may feel disposed to render aid are 
invited to send clothing or materials for it, to 
Hannah Kaighn, No. 716 Arch Street, and con- 
tributions of money to Sarah W. Cope, Treasurer 
of the Women’s Aid Committee, No. 1312 Fil- 
bert St. H. Kaighn will keep ready for inspec- 
tion the materials adapted for plantation clothing, 
and give further information on the subject. 


_——— 


Tue Enerish ANNUAL Monttor.—We wish 
to call the especial attention of our readers to 
the Preface, inserted in our number this week, 
to the English Annual Monitor for the present 
year. It reviews, briefly, the characteristics of 
our religious Society in England during the last 
fifty years, and refers to the ‘‘noble band of 
Christian men, and of Christian women, who in 
their day and generation did truly love the 
Lord, and were valiant for the truth as it is in 
Jesus ; whose firm and discerning attachment to 
the cause of Christ, and whose fervent zeal— 
chastened by knowledge—made them ewinently 
useful in the service of the gospel, and largely 
instrumental in promoting the spiritual interests 
of our Christian community. It is not too 
much to say,’’ continues the editor of the 
Seebohm, “that, under 
the Divine blessing they were made the means 


Monitor, Benjamin 


of giving the last half century of our experi- 
ence asa church, the character of a period of 
religious revival.” 

Again referring our readers to the Preface 
itself, we add here the following important ex- 
tract: “There may be causes for apprehension 
to which it is not wise to close our eyes; there 
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may be tendencies which call upon us to be 
sober and watch unto prayer; but, in endeavor- 
ing to form a just estimate of the period refer- 
red to, the future historian of our Society will 
probably not have far to seek for unmistakable 
evidence of a work, if not of absolute progress, 
yet of decided recovery of lost ground. There 
have, no doubt, been times of intervening dan- 
ger, with a very threatening aspect; but they 
have passed away—leaving a salutary warning 
behind—without being permitted to lay waste 
the heritage. And, perhaps, it may be safely 
said that, notwithstanding all that bas some- 
times occasioned much solicitude, the founda- 
tion has been strengthened—the building stands 
unshaken and firm—far safer to dwell in than 
before.” 

Copies of the English Annual Monitor may 
still be obtained at 109 North Tenth street, and 


it is expected that the American will be ready 
soon. 


Twenty-Four Tracts ror BEGINNERS, OLD 
oR YouNG; in large type and with cuts ; price 
ten cents, postage four cents.—This series of 
tracts in new form, composed of narratives, ap- 
peals, and illustrations of truth, is well adapted 
for children. We copy one of them this week— 
the “‘ Young Martyr.” They are issued by the 
American Tract Society, No. 150 Nassau Street, 
New York, end No. 929 Chesnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 





“THe Wueat Suear.’’—This beautiful and 
judicious selection of prose and verse, having 
been before the public nearly ten years, has 
come to be regarded as a standard Reader for both 
the school and the family. Compiled from 
abundant resources, with good taste and judg- 
ment, by Elizabeth Nicholson, and introduced 
by the recommendation of our late honored 
friend, Enoch Lewis, no parent or teacher need 
hesitate to place it in the hands of youthful 
readers. Former editions being exhausted, we 
are pleased to learn that a new edition has been 
prepared, and may be obtained of Henry 
Longstreth, No. 1836 Chesnut street, Philadel- 
phia. Price, $1.00; postage pre-paid. 


_—o-28-o 


CorrEcTion.—The words ‘similitude of 
Adam’s transgression,’ forming the twenty- 
sixth line in the first column on page 438 of our 
last number, should be the eleventh. 


sitesi 

Marrigp, at Friends’ Meeting, Chester, Hamilton 
Co., Ind., on the 8th of 1st month, 1862, IRa H., son 
of Jonathan and Sarah Stanbrough, of Greenwood, 
to Mary E., daughter of Eli D. and Lydia Gause, of 
Chestdr, the former deceased. 





THE CoLorEeD ORPHAN AsyLuM, New York. 
—This highly useful and interesting institution, 
with its 241 orphans, rescued from the abodes 
of vice and misery and carefully trained for the 
duties of this life and the blessed hopes of the 
next,—should not be forgotten by the benevo 
lent, in the midst of the deep trials and new 
claims of this eventful period. 

In the Twenty-Fifth Annual Report, which 
is on our desk, the Managers gratefully record 
the signal blessings which crowned the last 
year, but in view of the present pressure and 
future prospects, they feel the necessity of asking 
assistance from those who are still blessed with 
abundance. The demand upon the Managers 
for the reception of orphans was never s» great 
as of late ; their house is crowded with children, 
and their means of support are very limited. 

Of the 288 children in the House in 1861, only 
three died, two of whom were sick when they 
entered. The physician states that ‘‘ the propor- 
tion of sickness and mortality has been smaller _on the evening of the 9th inst., near Rich- 


than during any year since the foundation of the | mond, Jefferson County, Ohio, Marruew W., only son 


™ . - |of John and Eliza T. Watson, aged 6 months, grand- 
aa ue fenperes fs orably with the sani- son of the late Matthew Watson of the same place, 
tary condition of any similar institution in the|and West Necus, of New Garden, Ohio. 
world.” , in Nantucket, on the 7th — Comuvese 
oe oae Barnarp, aged 92 years and 4 months. He retaine 
Contributions may be sent to Anna H. Shot- | his mental faculties very well, for one of his age, 
well, or Sarah S. Murray, No. 60 East 29th , until about two months before ae oe. » = 
; 2 | warmly attached to the principles of Friends, ant 
Sere i 48-00 the Treasurer, D. W. James, No. occupied the station of Overseer upwards of thirty 


38 East 31st Street, New York. | years. 





, the same day and place, Ricnarp M., son 
of Jesse and Dinah Bales, a member of Henkles’ 
Creek Monthly Meeting, to ANNA Maria, daughter of 
Riley and Susanna Moon, of Chester. 

, at Friends’ Meeting, Springfield, Wayne 
county, Ind., 2d mo. 26th, 1862, Joun CHaRLEs, to 
Nancy J. Cuark, all of Springfield Monthly Meeting. 





smelt ai 
Diep, on the Ist day of the lst mo. 1862, Samugn 
Preston Beck, in the 4th year of his age, son of 
Isaac and Milliscent Beck, members of Marlboro’ 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Stark Co., Ohio. 
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ANECDOTE OF PRINCE ALBERT. 


In an interesting little work on Windsor, by 
John Stoughton, mention is made of a beauti- 
fully executed statue from the studio of Baron 
Triqueti, which stands at the top of the Queen’s 
staircase in the private apartments of the Castle. 
It represents the Boy-King, Edward VI., mark- 
ing with his sceptre a passage in the Bible 
which he holds in his left hand, and upon which 
he intently looks. A closer inspection discovers 
the following text upon the open page—* Josiah 
was eight years old when he began to reign; and 
he reigned thirty and one years in Jerusalem. 
And he did that which was right in the sight of 
the Lord, and walked in all the way of David his 
father, and turned not aside tothe right hand or to 
theleft.” Thisstatue was executed by the desire 
of the late Prince Consort, who intended it to 
convey to his son a covstant and most signifi- 
eant suggestion of the Divine rule by which 
the future Sovereign of England should fashion 
his heart and life. The Queen ever held the 
Prince Consort up to her family as a model for 
their imitation ; and it cannot be doubted that 
his influence over the minds of his illustrious 
progeny was for good. 

sinncninasteleabaiaiaioiais 
From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE YARD-MEASURE EXTENDED TO THE STARS. 
BY PROFESSOR KELLAND. 

As soon as astronomy had learned to know 
its position, it began to suspect that this earth, 
with its sun and moon and planets and comets 
—the whole solar system—is but a speck in the 
vast firmament of the heavens. The more men 
worked and thought the stronger grew the con- 
viction that Sirius, the little twinkling star, 
must be a sun immensely brighter than our 
own. For they had tried in vain to find out his 
distance. In vain! The distance always came 
out infinite. The measuring line placed in the 
hand of man shrank into nothingness in respect 
to the whereabouts of the nearest of those little 
orbs, and astronomy retired abashed. Do you 
ask me what is the measuring line which man 
has in his hand to apply to the stars? I shall 
tell you that it is no small matter as men count 
smallness. It is two hundred millions of miles 
—a line long enough, you would think ; yet this 
line actually shrank into nothingness so abso- 
lute that, half a century ago, it seemed as hope- 
ful to mount to the stars as to compass their 
distance with so puny a line. But the thing 
has been done at last, and triumphantly done. 
We know the distance of a few of the nearest 
stars now pretty accurately, at any rate. And 
I propose to endeavor to convey an idea of how 
this knowledge has been attained. 

Well, then, to begin at the beginning, the 
first line to which all others are referred, the 
primary unit, is the yard-measure, by which 
ladies’ dresses are measured—nothing more nor 


\ 


less. It does not concern us to inquire what 
that yard-measure is. Suffice it that the legis- 
lature provide means to prevent its fluctuation 


from year to year, or from century to century. 


Now the yard can readily be multiplied to a con- 
siderable extent,—for example into a chain of 
twenty-two yards,—and with this chain a line 
of three or four miles can be measured on the 
earth’s surface. The yard isthus expanded into 
miles. It is no easy matter, certainly, to meas- 
ure a few miles on the surface of the earth ; but 
it is possible, and has been done. An exten- 
sion of this process would, of course, measure a 
very long line; but this is not necessary. Hav- 
ing once got over a few miles, the yard-measure 
and the steel-chain and all similar appliances are 
discarded, and the measured line itself is as- 
sumed as a new measuring-rod. True, it cannot 
be carried about from place to place. Moham- 
med cannot goto the mountain; so the moun- 
tain must be brought to Mohammed. This is 
done by making direction serve as the evidence 
of distance. If you measure off un the paper a 
line a foot long, and take a point somewhere 
over the centre of it, you will see how the an- 
gles of direction from the ends of the line de- 
pend on its distance from the line. So, con- 
versely, if a church steeple, or some other pro- 
minent object, be visible from both ends of the 
line measured on the earth’s surface, its dis- 
tance from either of them can be determined at 
once by means of angles without approaching 
the object at all. You see, then, how we can 
get a goud long line of sixty or seventy miles. 
Now, as the earth is a sphere, ur nearly so, if 
you travel due north a 360th part of the earth's 
circumference, you will find that the pole star 
has assumed a position one degree higher in the 
heavens. Accordingly, if you can measure dis- 
tances and angles, the determination of the cir- 
cumference of the earth is reduced to a matter 
of mere multiplication. The old Indians had 
got thus far; the old Greeks too. Two hun- 
dred and thirty years before the Christian era, 
Eratosthenes, the librarian of the Alexandrian 
library, observed the meridian height of the 
sun at Alexardria at the time of the summer 
solstice, and then set to work to measure the 
distance up the Nile toSyene, where the granite 
quarries still show the marks of the chisel that 
cut out those wonderful obelisks from them. 
Here he found, or somebody found for him, a 
telescope ready to his hand—the earliest tele- 
scope on record. It wasa reflecting telescope, 
like Herschel’s, polished by nature’s own ma- 
chinery. The mirror was the surface of stand- 
ing water, and the tube was one of those verti- 
eal shafis, which, as in Joseph’s well, have stood 
the wear of ages, and are wonderful even in the 
land of the pyramids and the sphinxes. Far, far 
down in the bowels of the earth the brighter 
stars were visible by day. This telescope dis- 
closed the fact that Syene is just under the 
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northern tropic. And so Eratosthenes, like his 
great benefactor, Alexander conquered the world. 
He did not weep because there were no more 
worlds to conquer ; for were not the bright orbs, 
the allies of his first victory, like the Thebans, 
sure to becomean easy prey tohischariot wheels ? 
But the work of Eratosthenes was done, and they 
gave him as a reward a mountain in the moon, 
which bears his name. 

To be sure, the 250,000 stadia which Era- 
tosthenes estimated as the circumference of the 
earth, was a rough enough approximation as 
compared tothe precision of modern times. But 
it was a great work for one man. Since then 
the nations of Europe have set themselves to 
the task. One instance deserves mention. 

In 1791-’2, the national Convention of France 
conceived the magnificent idea of establishing 
a new standard for everything—morals, money, 
and measure. “ Let the heavens,” they said, 
“furnish new units of time, and the earth new 
units of space. Let the week and the month 
and the year yield up their ancient prerogatives. 
Let the former history of the world be forgotten, 
and let all history date from this time. Let 
the month be divided into thirty days, and let 
the Sabbath occur every tenth day. Let the 
day be divided into ten hours, and let new dials 
be constructed to show them. Let a girdle be 
drawn round the earth. which shall connect 
Paris with the Poles: let this girdle be the 
standard of measure, and let men be sent out to 
ascertain its amount.” A magnificent order, 
truly! Yet it does seem easy enough to count 
by thirties and by tens—to make the months 
thirty days, and the week ten; but to measure 
the circumference of the earth, this is a work, a 
labor! Itso happened, however, that the thirty 
days, and the new sundials, and the unscrip- 
tural Sabbaths failed to struggle into existence 
—a higher power protected France from herself; 
while the measure of the meridians—a work 
beset with appalling difficulties—was accom- 
plished ; and the metre, the ten-millionth part 
of the measured quadrant of the earth’s cireum- 
ference, is the national standard throughout 
France to this day. 

Enough. We have measured the earth, but 
we areagreat way from the stars still. Our 
yard-measure has brought us thousands of miles 
on our journey; but the stars are millions of 
millions of miles away, and how are we to get 
at them? We shall see. Remember, then, 
that, when we had a base-line of a few miles, we 
could determine the distance of an object seen 
from either end, by means of angles alone. In 
the same way, we get at the distance of the sun, 
or of a planet, by the longer base-line of the 
earth itself. We get at it roughly, it must be 
confessed. Copernicus, Tycho, even Kepler 
himself, had no idea that the sun is so far from 
us as he really is. Had the sun been fixed im- 
movably in the heavens, it might have been 








easy, or, at least, it might have been deemed 
easy, to compare his distance with the size of the 
earth. But the sun wanders among the stars 
and rolls round the earth, and thus seems to defy 
the efforts of the measurer. It was the good 
fortune of James Gregory to point out a method 
by which his distance may be determined, spite 
of his unsteadiness. The orbits of the two 
planets, Mercury and Venus, lie between the 
sun and the earth, so that those planets ocea- 
sionally cross the face of the sun—Mercury fre- 
quently, Venus more rarely. It occurred to 
Gregory that observers at different parts of 
the earth’s surface would witness a transit across 
different parts of the sun—one seeing it cross 
the centre, another observing it graze the edge. 
And, as the time it-took in crossing might be 
readily ascertained in either case, the places at 
which it crossed would be thereby determined. 
And thus, knowing the positions of the two 
places of observation, and the corresponding 
positions of the projection of the planet on the 
sun’s disk, the determination of the distance of 
the sun would, by a little help from theory, be 
reduced to a mere matter of triangles. Perhaps 
Gregory hardly appreciated the full value of the 
suggestion he was making. At any rate noth- 
ing followed the publication of his hint for a 
great number of years. At length, about the 
beginning of the last century, it assumed in the 
mind of Halley, the definite and practicable form 
which renders it now the corner-stone of as- 
tronomy. Halley perceived that the planet 
Venus was greatly to be preferred to Mercury 
for the determination of the sun’s distance from 
the earth. His lucid statements and earnest ex- 
hortations aroused the wholeastronomical world, 
and a transit of Venus was anxiously awaited. 
Halley himself, indeed, when he directed atten- 
tion to the importance of the method, had no 
hope of living to see it tested. He stood like 
Moses on the top of Pisgah, and looked on the 
Promised Land; but to cross the Jordan was 
not his earthly lot. He had been laid with his 
fathers many a year before the occurrence of the 
transit from which he had prepared men to ex- 
pect so much. At length, in 1761, the looked- 
for time arrived. Now transits, which are of 
very rare occurrence, when they do happen, oc- 
cur in pairs, at an interval of only eight years. 
Thus, when, after anxious waiting, astronomers 
beheld the transit of 1761, they knew that in 
eight years they should witness another. It was 
probably this circumstance ofa second transit to 
fall back upon that rendered the observations of 
1761 so little worth. That date being past, and 
the occasion lost, the succeeding transit of 1769 
was all that the world had to rely on for another 
century. Had this opportunity been again lost, 
what a different position would our astronomy 
and our navigation have been in from that which 
they now occupy! Happily, all Europe was 
astir. Men were sent out north and south, east 
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hend, more qualified to resist it under trying 
circumstances. A hungry cat, a lively bird, 
and a suug opportunity—fearful odds these, 
very | 

It is undeniable that cats have acquired a bad 
name; but much has been said, and perhaps 
yet remains to be said, per contra. | find the 
following in an old book entitled “‘ An essaie on 
the Householde Cat.’”’ It is, I think, much to 
the purpose :—* It has been saide that the cat, 
although a fond creature, will scratch you if you 
provoke or teaze her. Now, will not a woman 
do the same thing? And yet we cannot helpe 
loving her. Let bothe be used kyndlie then, 
and their claws will not be employed against 
us. Remember, ‘ Love begetteth love.” The 
book containing this sound advice was put forth 
in 1714. 

Cats are considered by many people to be a 
part of their household furniture. They are 
looked upon as ‘necessary evils,’ and are 
rather tolerated than admired. Rats and mice 
will infest our houses; therefore, cats must be 
kept to destroy or banish them. They regard 
them as useful avimals, nothing more. Others 
make companions of their cats, pamper them, 
and spoil them. Some few form a proper esti- 
mate of their value, and, whilst admiring them, 
keep them in their proper places. These last, 
in my opinion, are wisest of the whole. 
Grimalkin may occasionally be made much of; 
but the practice should be an exception, not the 
rule. Inordinate affections lavished un dogs, or 
cats, are to be deprecated. 

The common domestic cat (Felis domestica) 
is of true tiger origin, as we may see at a glauce. 
Her natural disposition stands fully developed in 
her expressive countenance. Look at her eyes, 
her ears, her mouth, her well-trimmed whiskers, 
her teeth—indeed, her head and speaking face 
altogether; and while you are studying her 
character, mark how she is studying yours. 
Deceive her, if you can! No, no, she is the 
better physiognomist of the two, and can intui- 
tively teel what sort of a position she is to hold 
in your establishment. She either fears you, 
despises you, or obeys you, from a sense of duty. 
Her regard for you lingers. Her geueral charac- 
ter is that of thorough independence. She goes 
in for a very large share of self-love, and invari- 
ably acts according to circumstances. She cau 
hate bitterly, and sometimes she can love truly, 
as I shall presently show. She is, moreover, 
cunning and artful. 

“ Pussy ” is of thoroughly selfish principles. 
She cousiders it an act of paramount duty to 
live for her own sweet self. She has a cold 
heart, and is unstable in her affections. Rub 
her the wrong way, or not in the right place, 
and she will scratch you. She always chooses 
a warm berth on the hearth-rug, and if you at- 
tempt to remove ber, she ceases purring, aud 
will sulk for aweek. Sometimes she will leave 


and west, to make the whole length and breadth 
of the globe available base-lines. England 
fitted out an expedition to the South Seas, and 
placed it under the command of Captain Cook. 
Who has not read Cook’s first voyage? Most 
of us have devoured it, every part but the ac- 
count of the observation of the transit, the real 
object of the expedition. Possibly it would 
have been otherwise had the astronomer Green 
returned to tell hisown tale. But it was not so 
to be. His body was consigned to the deep 
during the homeward voyage. But his observa- 
tion was made under favorable circumstances, 
and is invaluable. In this respect Green was 
happier than some of his fellow-laborers. The 
Abbé Chappe erected his observatory in Cali- 
fornia, and died ere his work was well complete. 
M. Le Gentil had been sent cut to Pondicherry 
to observe the previous transit of 1761; but the 
winds and the waves detained him on shipboard 
until after the event had taken place. But Le 
Gentil was a man of spirit, not easily dis- 
couraged. Accordingly, he resolved to lessen 
the chance of a second disappointment, by re- 
maining at Pondicherry until 1769 for the 
second transit. But, alas! alas! after eight 
years of weary waiting, a little cloud effectually 
hid the phenomenon from his sight, and Le 
Gentil had to return to France empty as he left 
it. Poor Le Gentil! for him there is no cross 
of honor in life, no national monument at death. 
He is like the poor subaltern who leads the for- 
lorn hope, and perishes in an unsuccessful at- 
tack. Let us drop a tear to his memory and that 
of Green ere we proclaim that the stronghold 
has fallen! 
(To be concluded.) 
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“* LOVE ME, LOVE MY CAT.” 





BY W. KIDD, AUTHOR OF “ BRITISH SONG BIRDS,’ ETC. 


Having had my say about my dear little 
friends the Birds, let me now bestow a few 
generous thoughts upon their natural enemy, 
the Cat. [say generous, feeling how dangerous 
it would be to discuss such a subject with a 
prejudiced mind. ‘ Fair play is a jewel ;” and 
“Love me, love my cat,” if not so favorite an 
adage as “‘Love me, love my dog,” is never- 
theless quite as much ta be respected. I will 
make no enemies among the gentle sex, if I can 
help it. 

It may here be asked, parenthetically, “Ought 
birds and cats to be kept together under one 
roof? Is it safe to leave them together?”’ As 
a rule, I answer, decidedly not. There are, as 
we all know, exceptional cases, where they do 
live harmoniously together; but Nature ought 
never to be thoughtlessly trifled with. Birds 
regard cats as their deadly foes, and cats regard 
birds as their lawful prey. Why, then should 
we seek to associate them? Cats are aa open 
to temptation as their owners, and not, I appre- 
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you, without permission, for a whole fortnight, 
and return home as if nothing had happened, 
looking demure as a Jesuit. Now you find her 
peeping into every cupboard in the house; 
presently she is in the coal cellar, staring at you 
most mysteriously with those two great glassy 
eyes of hers. In every case she is creeping 
about stealthily and noiselessly. And see, there 
she is now, looking down upon us from the 
house-top. No wonder, if anything goes wrong 
or is missed, that all should be laid to the charge 
of the cat! I can trace many very extraordi- 
nary losses, in years gone by, to “ the cat.” Tea, 
sugar, wine, and even ardent spirits, have dis- 
appeared in quantities—all, I was told, under 
feline agency. 

I would here remark that the cat is a very 
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licensed to become rovers, and are (let us try to 
believe) what they are, from circumstances. If 
they steal at home, to satisfy the cravings ot 
hunger, they are beaten and driven out. Hence- 
forward, they become fugitives and vagabonds. 
“Poor Pussy!’ That suspicious look, that 
noiseless, stealthy crawl, that hungry eye, telling 
of a gnawing stomach—these are not the charac- 
teristics of a naturally bold, independent animal. 
No. We see before us a wretched creature 
under the wastings of constant and cruel want, 
and in continual dread of being killed if caught 
in the act of satisfying the cravings of nature. 
That the name of these outcasts is “ legion,” 
every neigLborhood near London, and other 
large cities and towns, can painfully attest. The 
sooner they are destroyed, the better for them 


handsome, well-formed animal, and that she is} and for everybody else. 


a model of cleanliness. Her personnel is at all 
times unexceptionable. She is never happy ex- 
cept when perfectly smooth, sleek, and glossy. 
Such pride is truly commendable. 

The common complaints brought against the 
feline tribe are these. They will not stay at 
home, as honest members of a family should do. 
They are for ever in your neighbor’s garden, 
rooting up his favorite flower-seeds and choice 
plants, or worrying bis birds. They do not stop 
here: no, they rob your larder, if they can get 
a chance. Often, too, have I detected them 
walking, or skulking, off with a live chicken or 
tender duckling from my poultry-yard. Who 
shall say from what distance these cats come? 
perhaps miles. 

What is it that makes cats stray away so? 
The answer is ready. Nine tenths of them are 
nearly starved. Watch the doors of your neigh- 
bors’ houses, when you hear the man coming up 
with his barrow of cat’s meat. Mark the effect 
produced by that man’s stentorian voice on the 
physique of those wretched cats, exhausted ex- 
pectants of that conventional ha’porth of horse- 
flesh impaled on a wooden skewer. See! the 
door is open. Out they fly! Do look at those 
stiff, upright, waving tails, towering high in air! 
The cats have heard the welcome sound of “ Me- 
at!” long before it reached your ear. One, two, 
or three cats—this dab of ‘“‘me-at” too often 
feedsthemall. I learnt this, in confidence, from 
one of the purveyors of barrow-meat. “ They 
gives these poor hannimals,” said he, ‘a dab of 
‘me-at,’ just by way of a relish : it is to last ’em 
twenty-four hours. If they wants more, they 
has to make it up with mice.” ‘ Has they, in- 
deed!” mused 1; “then, if mice do not turn 
up, my larder or poultry yard must suffer, I sup- 
pose.” So much in extenuation of the faults of 
these wandering minstrels. Let me hold the 
scale of justice with an even hand—“ Hunger 
is a sharp thorn.” 

Cats thus treated can never love their homes ; 
neither can they feel any real attachment to their 
reputed owners. They consider themselves 


(To be concluded.) 
——_-~0 


JESU DULCIS MEMORIA. 


[This fine old Latin hymn of St. Bernard, written 
in 1153, has become widely known and admired 
through various renderings. The following is the 
translation published in the Salisbury Breviary.— 
Eps. INDEPENDENT. ] 


Jesus! the very thought is sweet ; 

In that dear name all heart-joys meet ; 
But sweeter than the honey far 

The glimpses of his presence are. 


No word is sung more sweet than this, 
No name is heard more full of bliss, 

No thought brings sweeter comfort nigh 
Than Jesus, Son of God most high. 


Jesus, the hope of souls forlorn ! 

How good to them for sin that mourn ; 
To them who seek Thee, oh how kind! 
But what art Thou to them that find? 


No tongue of mortal can express, 

No letters write its blessedness ; 
Alone, who hath Thee in his heart 
Knows, love of Jesus, what Thou art. 


Oh Jesus, King of wondrous might; 
Oh victor, glorious from the fight ; 
Sweetness that may not be expressed, 
And altogether loveliest ! 


—— Om 
For the Children. 
‘6 GOD CARES FOR ME.” 


When I look up to yonder sky, 

So pure, so bright, so wondrous high, 
I think of One I cannot see, 

But one who sees and cares for me. 


His name is God; he gave me birth, 
And every living thing on earth, 
And every tree and plant that grows, 
To the same hand its being owes. 


’Tis he my daily food supplies, 

And all that I require besides ; 

And when I close my slumbering eye, 
I rest in peace, for He is nigh. 


Then surely I should ever love 

This glorious God who reigns above ; 
For very kind indeed is he, 

To love a little child like me. 
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THE LAND OF THE LIVING. 


“Beautiful was the reply of a venerable man to 
the question whether he was still in the land of the 
living. ‘No; but I am almost there.” 


Not yet; though the fiat I feel has gone forth, 
Not yet has the summons been spoken ; 

The frail, feeble link that connects me with earth 
Not yet has been shattered and broken. 

The kindred and friends of my earlier years 
Have long in the churchyard been lying; 

I fain would depart from this valley of tears, 
And pass from the land of the dying. 


A few of the friends of my manhood are spared ; 
Alas! they are dull and repining : 

They talk of hopes withered, of talents impaired, 
Worn spirits, and vigor declining. 

I suffer like them—yet I do not complain, 
For God the assurance is giving 

That soon shall I lay down my burden of pain, 
And haste to the land of the living. 


I weep not for those whom on earth I loved well, 
They are only removed to a distance ; 

The shroud and the pall and the funeral knell 
Were their passports to deathless existence. 
Like them, may I soar to the realms of the blest, 

And join in the angels’ thanksgiving ; 
In the land of the dying sink softly to rest, 
And wake in the land of the living! 
Abdy—Ladies’ Companion. 


—_—_———<ee———__ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool to 
the Ist. inst. have been received. 


Enciranp.—The papers relating to the blockade of 
our Southern ports had been submitted to Parlia- 
ment. A letter from Earl Russell to Lord Lyons, 
dated the 15th ult., says that the fact of some ships 
having successfully run the blockade does not pre- 
vent it from being recognized as effective, and that 
a neutral State ought to exercise great caution in 
its treatment of a notified and de facto blockade, and 
ought not to disregard it unless a conviction is en- 
tertained by neutrals generally that the right of 
blockade is abused by a State either unable or un- 
willing to maintain it. Earl Russell stated in Parlia- 
ment, in reply to an inquiry, that no formal com- 
munications with foreign governments as to the 
blockade had taken place. 

The unemployed laborers of Liverpool made a 
public demonstrations on the 27th ult., but it was 
not of a menacing character, and they were peace- 
ably dispersed by the police. 


France.—The address in reply to the Emperor’s 
speech was under discussion in the Chambers. 
Prince Napoleon had demanded that the French 
troops should evacuate Rome, and advocated the 
suppression of the temporal power of the Pope, while 
another member who is considered as a confidant of 
the Emperor, spoke in favor of that power. 


Prussia.—The Committee of the Chamber of Re- 
presentatives has passed resolutions recognizing the 
kingdom of Italy. 


Po.anp.—Seventeen persons have been condemned 


to transportation to Siberia, six Polish students of 


the University of St. Petersburg have been con- 
demned to hard labor, and 240 students placed under 
police surveillance. 

The Polish clergy have sent a petition to the Em- 


peror of Russia, requesting freedom of conscience for 


the Catholics. 
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Greece.—The garrison of Tripolizza is said to have 
followed the example of that of Nauplia in revolting. 
The government, it is reported intends a general 
arming of the population in the provinces threatened 
by the insurrection. 


Mexico.—Late accounts state that the Mexican 
government has agreed to the arrangement for the 
suspension of hostilities, and under it the British, 
French, and Spanish had sent away all their rein- 
forcements. These and other reports are, however, 
too contradictory and vague to be relied on, without 
further confirmation. 


Domestic.—Joseph Holt and Robert Dale Owen 
have been appointed by Secretary Stanton special 
commissioners to examine and adjust all claims 
against the government for ordnance, arms and am- 
munition, their judgment to be final, and all claims 
awarded by them to be promptly paid. If any agent 
or employe of the War Department be proved to be 
interested, directly or indirectly, in any contract, it 
shall be esteemed good reason for adjudging the 
claim to be fraudulent. 


The telegraph line has been re-opened for business, 
from Louisville, Kentucky, to Nashville, Clarksville, 
and Gallatin, Tennessee. 


The work of repairing the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad is going on rapidly, and the whole road 
will soon be in working order. The bridge at Har- 
per’s Ferry is nearly completed. 


The President has approved the bill establishing 
an additional article of war, which prohibits all 
officers or persons in the military or naval service of 
the United States from returning fugitive slaves to 
their claimants, under penalty of dismissal from the 
service. The bill goes into effect immediately. 


An election for Representative to Congress for the 
First District of Virginia took place on the 15th inst. 
Two hundred votes were cast, all of which were for 
Joseph Segar. 

A resolution has been passed by the rebel House 
of Representatives, advising the planters to discon- 
tinue the cultivation of cotton and tobacco, and to 
devote their energies to raising provisions and rear- 
ing cattle, hogs, and sheep. Jefferson Davis has 
suspended Generals Floyd and Pillow from their 
commands, until they can give more satisfactory ac- 
counts of their conduct at Fort Donelson, 


Military Affairs—A War Order of the President, 
issued on the 27th of the First month, has been re- 
cently made public. This order commanded a gene- 
ral movement of all the land and naval forces of the 
United States against the insurgents to be made on 
the 22d of the Second month, naming especially the 
army at and about Fortress Monroe, that of the 
Potomac, the army ‘of Western Virginia, that near 
Munfordville, Kentucky, the army and flotilla at 
Cairo, and a naval force in the Gulf of Mexico. An- 
other Order, of the 11th inst., relieves General 
M’Clellan of his command as General-in-Chief, limit- 
ing his command to the Department of the Potomac ; 
consolidates the two departments under “ the respec- 
tive commands of Generals Halleck and Hunter, with 
so much of that under General Buell as lies west of 
a north and south line indefinitely drawn through 
Knoxville, Tennessee,” into a single department, de- 
signated the Department of the Mississippi, under the 
command of General Halleck, and creates a new 
military department, consisting of the country west 
of the Department of the Potomac, and east of the 
Department of the Mississippi,’ to be ealled the 
Mountain Department, and to be under the command 
of General Fremont. The forces left for the defence 
of Washington have been placed under command of 
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General Wadsworth, who is also made Military Goy- ) cended the Tennessee river to Savannah, Tennessee, 


ernor of the District of Columbia. 

It has been ascertained that the main body of 
the rebels left Manassas two weeks before its 
occupation by the United States troops; that not 
more than 30,000 men had been there for the last 
two months, and that their forces had at no time ex- 
ceeded 100.000. The fortifications were also much 
less formidable than has been represented, many of 
the large ‘“‘ cannon” proving to be only logs painted 
black attheend. The new line of defences upon which 
they have fallen back is described by the Richmond 
Examiner, as “stretching from the Rappahannock, 
by a grand circle to Cumberland Gap,” and “ em- 
bracing the Central and the Virginia and Tennessee 
railroads, the chief cities of Virginia and the valley 
of the James, with its canals and railroads.” Of this 
line, Staunton, Gordonsville, and Fredericksburg are 
the main points. 

The rebels evacuated their batteries on Acquia and 
Potomac creeks, during the night of the 18th inst., 
destroying the depot and other buildings on the rail- 
road. This leaves the Potomac entirely free from 
rebel batteries. 

The battle of Pea Ridge is stated to have been 
terrible beyond description. The rebels had 1000 
men killed, from 2,500 to 3,000 wounded. and 1,600 
taken prisoners, and the Union army 600 killed ana 
860 wounded. 


New Madrid was evacuated by the rebels, on the 
night of the 13th inst. General Pope had completely 
surrounded and invested the city, had mounted on 
his entfertched position over twenty heavy siege guns, 
which commanded the lines of the rebels, and had 
posted a brigade ten miles below, to cut off their 
supplies.. Resistance being thus rendered hopeless, 
they took advantage of a stormy night and fled across 
the river in their gunboats to the swamp, leaving all 
their artillery, ammunition, stores, &c., including 32 
field batteries, 192 guns, 27 heavy siege guns, and 
several thousand small arms, the whole amounting 
in value to over $1,000,000. 


A severe battle took place on the 21st ult., at Fort 
Craig, New Mexico, between the Texan and U. S. 
forces, resulting in the defeat of the latter. 

On the evening of the 14th inst., the troops under 
Gen. Burnside landed on the west side of the Neuse 
river, about fifteen miles below Newbern, North 
Darolina, and on the following morning commenced 
their march towards that city. The river and road 
were lined with batteries, which were taken in suc- 
cession, the Federal troops finally charging with 
their bayonets upon the main work after their am- 
munition was exhausted. After four hours’ severe 
fighting, the rebel troops broke and fled, burning 
the bridges communicating with the city, and escap- 
ing in the cars to Goldsborough. They also set fire 
to the town, but the flames were extinguished by the 
citizens. After the flight of the rebels, the Union 
troops crossed the river in boats and took possession 
of Newbern. 

A battle took place recently at Salem, Arkansas, 
between a batallion of Union troops, under Colonel 
Wood and a body of the rebels. The latter were 
routed and many of them taken prisoners. 

A strong naval expedition, composed of gunboats, 
mortar boats, steam tugs, transports and ordnance 
boats, under command of Com. Foote, left Cairo on 
the morning of the 15th inst., and, on the 16th, at- 
tacked Island No. 10, where the rebels were posted 
in great force, shelling the rebel entrenchments, The 
attack was resumed on the 17th, and the conflict was 
still waging at latest accounts. The rebels have a 
large force on the mainland. 

A fleet, commanded by C. F. Smith, has also as- 


at which place a division under Gen. Wallace landed 
and marched westwardly to Purdy, where it burned 
the railroad bridge onthe Mobile and Ohio railroad, 
cutting off a train of cars heavily laden with rebel 
troops, which arrived at the bridge while it was 
burning. 

Paris, Tennessee, was captured by a body of Union 
troops, on the 12th inst. 


Congress —The Senate, on the 12th, passed a bill 
to define the pay and emoluments of the army, &c., 
containing a provision fora deduction of 10 per cent. 
on salaries paid by the government, excepting those 
of the President, Vice-President, Judges, non-com- 
missioned officers and privates. A bill was introduced 
authorizing the President to take possession of the 
property of persons hereafter acting as officers in the 
rebel army or navy, President, members of Congress, 
&c. of the so-called Confederate States, State officers 
whohere after take the oath to the rebel Constitution, 
persons holding United States offices who may here- 
after hold office under the Confederates, and persons 
owning property in the loyal States who may aid the 
rebellion; such property in the loyal States to be 
secured by legal proceedings in the name of the 
United States, and in disloyal sections to be held till 
judicial proceedings are restored, and suit then to be 
instituted. The President may, by proclamation of 
amnesty, release persons from the penalty. The 
resolution expelling Senator Powell, of Ky., was 
reported bade feim. the Judiciary Committee with a 
recommendation against its passage, and after being 
debated on the 13th and 14th, was rejected, yeas 11, 
nays 28. A bill was passed to authorize the settle- 
ment of certain lands sold by the United States in 
the State of Louisiana. The Postoffice Appropriation 
bill passed on the 17th, with an amendment that 
American vessels bound to foreign ports shall receive 
and deliver such mail as the department shall cause 
to be placed on board, and if coming from foreign 
ports shall receive such matter from consuls ; receiy- 
ing the usual ocean postage as compensation. 

The House, on the 12th, passed the bill for appoint- 
ing a Commissioner to meet similar officers appointed 
by Great Britain and France, for the purpose of adopt- 
ing measures to protect the Newfoundland fisheries, 
The Committee on the District of Columbia reported 
a bill for the abolition of slavery, and one member 
of the commitee submitted a minority report. The 
subject was recommitted. The Committee on Terri- 
tories reported a bill providing for temporary pro- 
visional governments over the districts in rebellion. 
It authorizes the President to take possession and in- 
stitute such governments with the aid of the military 
and naval power; goverrors, &c. to be appointed, a 
legislature and courts established, and to continue 
till the people form new State governments. Two 
minority reports were submitted, opposing the bill. 
On motion of Pendleton, of Ohio, it was laid on the 
table, yeas 65, nays 56. Bills were reported from 
committees on the 13th, to secure increased railroad 
facilities between New York and Washington, and 
providing for the discharge of State prisoners, allow- 
ing U. S. Courts to take bail to secure their trial. The 
tax bill was under consideration on the 13th, i4th 
and 17th. <A resolution was offered by Lovejoy, of 
Ill., instructing the committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia to inquire and report by what authority ——- 
Bristow, of Georgetown, seized or caused to be 
seized, two men, and sent them to Baltimore, where 
they were imprisoned, and whether such arrest and 
imprisonment were not a violation of the Constitu- 
tion which says, “No person shall be deprived of life 
or liberty without due process of law.” It was at 
first objected to, but afterwards received and passed. 





